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DRICAN MUTUAL 


ife Insurance Company, 

Or New Haven, Conn. 

CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS. 

rested in Bonds, Mortgages and Stocks. 

t less rates than charged by other Mutual 

syable in Cash Annually, Semi-annually 
‘as best suits the convenience of the ap- 








Pror. B. Suziman, President, 
Bensamin Noyes, Secretary. 
», 40 Wall street, New York. 
rMore, Actuary, ] : , 
N. Buaxeman, M.D, Medical Examiner. 
rce at the Office, 40 Wall-street, = + 


TZ, BROTHER & CO., 
'LLIAM AND 13 Joun-stREETS, New Youx, 
anufacturers of every variety of 
Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
IEKS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
TURES of all kinds made to order, and 
e put in buildings. Also, importers of 
MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 


mneys and Wicks, of the best quality—an pai ’ 
the paper by carriers or 


free of charge. 

Clorgymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Payme.t in ad/ cases will be required in advance 


in their line of business. ‘They aro al o 

ng CALIFORNIA GJULD RETORTS, oo 

itable for Miners 

mail promptly attended to Wtf | 

Cniver’s 

’ HOT AIR FURNACES, VENTILA- 

nd Reoisters. Also, Cast-lRon Cuimneys, 
ATER Pipes; Cy.Linper and Oprn Grate 

tances, &c., &c., manufactured and sold 

nd retail, b 

. CULVER & CORY, 52 Cliff-st., N. Y. 


NS, GOBLETS, TANKARDS and Platos ; 
aptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, togo- 
a general assortment of house-keeping I) ii !- 

WAKE. Manutastured and for pale at fi 


ip LUCTUS HART 


ior Black Writing and Copying Ink. 


» EMPIRE INK, 87 Nassav-streer, (Sux 





ina.) New Youk.—Net Prices to the Trade: 
er dos - $i 50 6 oz. per doz. - 5O cts. 
ms 1 00 4« do - <2 


do - 624 2 oz do - & “ 
ught, per gallon, - - - - HD « 
the best Ink manufactured. It flows freely, is a 
ying Ink, and will not corrode, mold, precipi- 
ecay. Orders for export or —_— consumption, 
r omptly attended vo, by 
ant RO OR E LENT, 87 Nasrau-strect 


Important to Ludies. 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 

7 ¢ fine Starch 
Glenfield Patent Double Refined Powder Star 
“most invaluable article for all laundry purposes. 

dressing of shirts it is unsurpa.sed, as it retaing 
iful, clear, elastic finish, even In damp or warm 
r. itimpartst ) ladies’ muslin dresses that — 
sand freshness of finish peculiar to new goods only. 
res no boiling, is perfecily free from all ~ a 
warranted not to adhere to the iron. -_ a all 
able Grocers and Drugg: sts in New y ork, — 
‘lliamsburgh, Boston, Mass , New Haven, Conn 


SEORGE WALKER, Agent, 
oe 10 Pino-street, 2d floor 
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J. F. BROWNE & CC — 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
YOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 
Warerooms 295 Broapway, > 
VE always on hands a large and elegant collection 
f these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
sted with the Harp, of the best quality, and at 
ate prices. A list of prices and descriptions can 
i il, aing 6. , 
eived by mail, aingle pone BROWNE, 
London and New York, established 1810 


Professor Alexander C. Barry's 
COPHEROUS, OR MEDICATED COMPOUND, 


2 restoring, preserving, and beautifying Hair, 
w eating owt and Dandruff, and curing diseases 
e skin, glands, muscles, stings, cuts, bruises, sprains, 
&e It has been ascertained by experiment that 
RY’S Tr:cornerovs has produced the same effect in 
ig diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and all the 
ial kingdom. ; ; 
cm the Editor of the N. Y. Express, Apri 3, 1851 + 
Prof. Alex. C. Barry’s ‘'ricopberous is not only the 
pest but the most useful preparation for eens 
sair in a beautiful condition, which bas come under 
servation. It is recommended by some of our —_ 
ts and physicians, and has been extensively = 
fully used in all parts of the country. We bar} 
dispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recomment 
the public. It can be procured from all the bost 
gists, and in packages of half a dozen bottles at a 
ced price, at Prof. Larry’s Office, 137 broadway. 
xy of er fi Miss Catharine Nelzon: 
py of a letter rom Grry Horet, Sept. 17, 1848. 
- , : a on 
Mr. Barry: Sir—You have permission to uso | 
e as having experienced the am bye RF amar 
yopherous for dressing the bair rave D 
pry omatum to occasion a harshness to m — 
for three or four years it was a + Le : 
d in color; but since using your D 
a9 head always comfortable, and my hair ors 
ng and thick, to the amasoment of my frites = 
uaintances. [| have invariably fou ; tt 
i i 5 three bottles 
t general satisfaction. Flease to sen 1 ott 
bearer, who will pay you. ge NEL&ON. 
y +. V. M. Rapelye: : 
cnesirseaanaalitited.- New Youn, Sept. ae 
: sir— been afflicted with a 
‘Prof. Barry: Dear Sir 1 have ith | 
aneous eruption of the scalp of o met nee 
ster for the last sixteen years, P 
IT have bad the advice of some of the most — 
ysicians, and have tried “oe regener oe : 
ski i t . 
ir and skia now known, withou oe tee 
3 advised by a friend to try your - ™ Ee 
| 3 rise and gratification, & 
as a last resort, and, to my surp' gg oT 
veslf cured in about two months. © J 
orb of the disorder that at times 1 was partially 


ats Respect yy Mt, RaPrELye, |, 
«148 Columbia at 
i ze bottles, price 25. cents at tho pring) 
eee BROADWAY, NEW-YOKK 
1d | ‘1 th rincipal draggists an n . 
hm the United States and Canada. I3)- » a 
PROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 
oe ne sad 
2 INDEPENDENT, a religious newspaper f 
ys oe est class, is published weekly, at 24 a 
an-streel, Tew York, at Two DoLtans a-year, pay 
- 
nS Socrm of this journal are Rev. louse Ba- 
on, D.D., of New Haven, Conn Rev. coum B 4 
JOMPSON, he Breadway ‘Tabernacle C mee 
Jew York, and Rev. Rs 8. Srorrs, Jun., Pastor of 
‘hurch of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
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vear with his observations upon European ant 
cal coomery. society and institutions. Mr. Storrs 
irticles are designated by his initio». (C.) and Revs 
. Groner BD. » DD, 
aoe Warp Guscuse. , (3%) are enlisted as stated co: 
i ditoral coiumns. 
wributors Mietant Editor is Rev. JosHua Lyavert, whos 
experience as an editor renders the news depart 
i te. 
A ee apnaet was not started for the  parpevealt 
ain, and it will be sustained upon the most! an -— 
even though it should never prove to be a sou ‘ 
come to its proprictors th 
But while they are thu » tb 


































































paper, and no res 
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no property in the 
either enriched or 
of two years 
best method 
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som A in religion, nor of any pal . 
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in the spirit 


New England. This it does, howeve An Sninations 


kindness and liberality toward other 
Christians 
| Correspondenees sen oortd 
The Independent employs, a8 nate ford, Englat 
ndents, JoserH Warng, Esq., of Oxtore, of Pa 
; ev. A. kine, of Dublin, Kev. Lo’ a 
| and Rey. LEON Piatt, of Paris, (ome ae 
>| who keep its columns supplied wit wat abili 
8 
) 






















i f 
ropean world, and furnish articles © 
value upon particular aspects of volities) 
cal movements abroad. In osaisian, 
three traveling correspondents 6re <“ i 
present its readers with fresh and orig 
the eastern continents. Missionaries 
stations, contsibvate _ time to time A 
their respective embra 
The Domestic ; brad = a4 the % 
inen' - 
anne Week, and keeps its readers informed The h 
ters of public interest. By these aux Wot origi 
» | pendent is supplied with a larger amount 
matter than is usual 7 o~ newspericisa of Bo 
Special attention is giv {row 
and’ Periodicals, ‘and to interesting selections 


ture, 
meg” General Principles. me 
The religious principles vf b ~t. ary at oso 
above. ees . Loe iov nf except, to aOR, 
i to public ques y 

pripalnlee ~~! regerd to party er seations! 
i s espouse the cause 
~S eee Tiberty and Truth, against all - 

Hustions sod En interests, political, co 
| Seat ene 

vils, 
i porta ond ar with a firm and resolute OPPO 
vy jon -_ —, a shy 
to elevate the 
Pecaere, by inoulcgting the truths of the Gospel in 
practical Zyplieation. 

To Agents. 


to s 

Postmasters and Clergymen are requ tb 
Agents, or to use such her mode of aiding poben 
tensive circulation of the paper a8 my ban 
and deduct Firty Cents commission on 104 
ND tions. Payments always in advance 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT 
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CH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL,.KVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHI 


x —— ae 


BY 8. W. BENEDICT. 
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THE INDEPENDEN 


orrice 24 BEEKDIAN-STREET, BETWEEN WILLIAM 


TERMS—$2 per annum to those who order the 
per sent by mail, and $2 60 to those who receive 
post-riders at thuir door 


subsequent insertion. 
The Bosron Orrice of The Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Licur, No. 8 Cornhill. 





EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Leonanv Bacon, 
Josep P. THomPpson, and R. 8. Storrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it} deep or gloomy desert, to dare the blasts whic 

ver the paper should have become estab- . b 
re ved y for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he | ™4y but rob wild beasts of their costly re: or 
yould therefore have done so at the commencement risk life amidst the malaria of Africa, if they 
But in consequence of that absence poe 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
solumns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
sapervicion and responsibil 
of hic oR urtiotes Tnesé 


ity, exoept in the case 


The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josnva Leavirr. 

Rev. Gronce B. Ouveven, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Hevay Warp Beecuen, (%) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 


"SELECTIONS. 








[From Dr. Cox’s discourse on the death of the 


«Dr. Mason was distinguished for the theology 

He would not, did not preach, as 
renown in modern days, about re- 
jigion, and about philosophy, and about politics, 
and about our our civic aflairs 
tionaries, with amusing illustra 
like the ever-Vary ing Vis 
jaleidoscope, held towards 
wwrning by caprice, amust 
d only with some 8 


d revelations of the 
ds the lightof heaven, and 
ng the superficial, and 
hining and petty peb- 
He preached theology; not 
ones, nor its dead body; but its living 
its doctrines, its duties, its symmetries, 
its hopes, its experiences, and its 

And hence his preaching was 80 
masterly, so enlightening, so lucid, so convinc- 
ing, and so awful to the disobedient. 1 ‘ 
cuses of the sinner stood no chance bsg Hae - Pie ee 
1d devout argumentation. He dro ¢ } 
hafl or stubble before the devouring Domestic Orres pon rite. 
In offering salvation . ae nev- 

arkene i or sophisticated the sin- a 
ef darkened oF Pethe offer, am his ministration, | PROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 
no en - aon. F ~ 

not of man, but of God; an 4 < } 
the sinner per reject it only against reason, Messrs. Epitors :—Having given some ae- 
only at his peril, only as a spiritual suicide. He} count in my last of Commencement at Harvard, 
never mistook in religion the credenda for the and of the oration before the Story Association, 
agenda, or made the things of faith antagonistic } ¢ wil) devote the most of the present letter to 8 
‘the things of action, or stupidly confused them 
and then called it a holy mystery, or in any way 
a small thing whether God was vindi- 


cated, in these relations glorious, to the eyes of 


\ He never incul 
8 Zand then disposed of th = 


yr of the divine purposes, 
‘tely glorious in the system, 
eached a harmonious gospel 
de apostolic THEOLOGIAN, the belove 
no lie is of the truth. 


nd their Place in- 


d John, that 
t. Hence the clarity of his 
and the effect it produced. Hence he 
never blundered in his orthodoxy, 
alle preposterous de 
asic and purblind theories. He ne i 
an article of faith for a rule of ‘ects eo teoteam, from the use of the word « try” that the writer 
td the relations of the footstool and the throne ; regarded the attempt vain. To the objection, 
ot made our ignorance of who the elect are, the | ‘b@t Newton did not make any declaration of 
reason of God’s offer of salvation to all who hear | Unitarian sentiments, 
hay a. a ow based certainly | given: 
in the all-sufficiency of the atone- i : 
ment of Christ and with no ebetaule to saooent ee ar tae be mee ce, 
* man from accepting his great salvation, but di ‘ 
what himself makes, by his voluntary neg-ect, or | “4 Rot regard accurate views of Christ as essen- 
— = ae pre-| tial to salvation. (Why then does not this fact 
us he always shone superior | prevent every other Unitari i i 
There was eaunnen in his ser- r 4 Sy ery aay 
nity was demonstrated ; God was 
an could intelligently attend 
8, and sincerely follow their 
t improvement to everlasting 
He made his hearers feel the value of the 
¢, as a revelation from God. He knew how 
0 Vindic te its nature, its claims, its divine in- 
proper use, its promulgation in the 
nonical aythority, its wonderful his- 


ual, but hearty, tender, sincere, 
He believed, and therefore 
without all that miserable weakness, 
rofessions, protrudes its ex- 
8 its tears, that it may re- 
en—of which he was scru- 
and utterly averse to the least 
J au indirect and a per- 
o4 his heart in it, that all might 
even if they could less explain the 


4pproach to it, there was 







that was of the contrary part 
aving no evil thing to say of 



















“And now, fathers and 
memorate the life and ¢ 
uissionary, let us open o 
fggested by this oc: 

















to the | : : rs 
peal sik pin of Paul, if not logically precise, are yet remark- 


y THE NATURE able for nice balancing of truth. Observing a 
he 80 nobly ex. tendency in those who were accustomed to be 
he period in which | Ptesent 
past, the ep-| alism, 


who achiev- | cessii : 
The verse of Milton eaty Of closer union. 





“ THAT MORAL HEROISM which } 
tuplified, and which befits t 





Mhet heroic was applied only to those 
deeds of martial valor. 
us well expressed that truth : 


‘ Conquerors who leave behind 
ng but ruin wheresoe’er they rove, 
all the flourishing works of 
UsWell with pride, and must 
‘at benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
shiped with temple, 




























priest, and sacrifice.’ 


‘ , udgment on matters of rel; 
ges of language illustrate mental his- gion. We believe i ers of reli- 
and the application of the idea of heroi rs wiatead duati ions. These-speech i 
grand projects of Sepeuiionen, te the haw Christ, the representative of God ; that Christ's anes ry i Se, 
yrs of Truth, designates the era }.™88100 was the reconciliation of man to the Di- |i athe 2 highly a od py bred rors 
anity. The thought gleamed on the| Vine will. (3.) It is objected that there are ies: Were. baile and native talent. Some of them 
tie, ana a POleon amidst the reflections of his | concileable differences among us as to moral re- 

a , , oe 3 ; 

ch he ildressed to the Counttie Montholon | cre: riers i right of private judgment. 
“The religion of Jesus 
a mystery which subsists by its own 




















































“vt mind. We find in it a marked individu- 
Y, which originated a train of words and ac- 
Pearce before. Jesus is not a philoso- 

his discipies stored ar A leeeiee rete, the force of numbers. (6.) The amount of good 

e, and myself, founded empires ; but |®¢complished by individual minds is sometimes] ratory Department, providing a cou (way 
mentioned as an objection to associated action. | and lectures for the benefit of Saadiite iene, rw 

But such men as Lowther, Edwards, and Chan-| mon schools. They p ipod 

ning, had great natural powers, and were placed | to young men who 

to| "Very peculiar circumstances ; hence, from what | ing all the branc grades 

§ in the Aap Ine a, accomplished, we can draw no general eon- {of common schools from the lowest to the 




















undation did we rest the creations of 
! n force. Jesus Christ founded 
‘npire upon love, and at this hour millions of 
I die before my time, 








Would die for him! 















































T awoke to a calm retrospective view of his course, 
. 


that he had acted a more Christian part in the 
great drama of life, and that other words than 
these had sounded the key-note of his moral his- 
tory? Whatever may have been his secret wish, 
we welcome his testimony as a tribute of honor 
to the enterprise which unites our hearts, to the 
heroism which true philanthropy inspires, and 
to the character of a man like him whose aims 
and deeds we here devoutly celebrate. 





Missionary alone to cherish and develop this he- 
roic spirit in some distant land or some conspic- 
uous sphere. In the early ages it gave a lofty 
tone to whole communities of é 


But in our time the gin of enterprise, even 
among “ the sons of the Church,” needs a new 
baptism from on high. Their hardy courage, 
their spirit of adventure and of self-denial, must 
be hallowed by a loftier aim. In the pursuit of 
perishable wealth they put forth mighty efforts 
which would take on an aspect of heroism, if 
they were subordinated to a worthy moral object. 
For the sake of gain they are willing to become 
exiles from home, to undertake the most arduous 
pilgrimages, to brave the perils of the storm 


sweep over the icy solitudes of the North, if they 


may but pick up gold dust from her burning 
In the pursuit of wealth the mind em- 
boldens itself to meet the march of pestilence, 
and infection seems to have been disarmed of its 


fortune in the new ports of the Pacific. With 
what inflexible will do they wrestle with difficul- 
ty, with disease, with the pains of absence, with 
bitter disappointments! and O, how elevated and 
ennobled would be the elements of such endur- 
ing character if they were truly consecrated to 
the interests of the Messiah’s kingdom, and were 
thus made subservient to the real progress of 
humanity! And surely, in these latter days, 
while “ the signs of the times” beckon us on to 
bolder attempts in the great battle which has 
long been waged with the powers of darkness, 
“with spiritual wickedness in high places,” now, 
when mountains fall and valleys rise before the 
march of Science, so that our antipodes become 
our neighbors—now, when America, which was 
but lately at the very ‘ends of the earth,” is 
rising up to be a great central power, stretching 
forth her gigantic arms to reach the continent of 
Asia on the one side and the continent of Europe 
on the other, the chief want of the times is a 
manly, generous, Christian public spirit, which 
shall perform heroic deeds amidst the stir and din 
of secular business, and aim to subordinate the 
realms of Agriculture, of Commerce, of Art, of 
Literature, and of Labor, to the grand design of 
Christianity in the renovation of our fallen 
world.” 





Boston, July 26, 1851. 


notice of the other exercises of the week. 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 





Hons ene Rrimcant'e shnditeinion ef tial 





marked that he would ‘try to prove that New- 
ton was a Trinitarian,” the essayist argued 





, the following answers were 


pressive than words. (2.) As a Unitarian, he 


peculiar sentiments?) (3.) He shrank from con- 
troversy. (Why did he not shrink from hypoc- 
risy*) (4.) Dr. Horsley says that he left a 


Unitarian !) 


man of God, 


vout thankfulness. 


SERMON OF REV. CALVIN LINCOLN. 


Lincoln, Secretary of the American Unitarian 


12:5. “We, being many, are one body in 


ourse on the Life and | Christ, 4nd every one members one of another.” 
sGu. 7 ! 


| His theme was, the necessity and desirableness ot 
close ministerial union. 


He commenced by remarking that the writings 


at this anniversary to extreme individu- 
he would invite their attentoin to the ne- 


And first, he would answer objecti 
_ An jections. (1.) It 
is objected that our views of truth are ide aif 
ferent, but all have much of truth. (2.) That 
= have no basis—no theology. We believe in 
’ e aoe | of the Christian revelation, in its 
upernatural, miraculous origin, W. maintai 
the right of private j : . i 


n the paternity of God ; in 


(4.) 


ty and desirableness of union. (1.) Union is a 


trade have their associations. It secure in- 
telleetual activity. (2.) Union promotes the 
spiritual good of our ch by enabling 
us to make ministerial changes, In these 





hristians; it was 
ig Aoventisemunts.—Seventy-five cents for 16 | breathed forth in their social intercourse, in thei: 
jines for the Srst insertion, and fifty cents for each | daily pursuits, in their style of life and conduct. 


+4. Phe Practical Object of the Reboronces te rrusrs: 


It was the design of the first essayist, of | cided. 
em by an economi.| COUr8e, to prove that sir Isaac Newton was a 
tood the Scriptura] | Unitarian. The aberrations of Newton’s mind 
were accounted for by the sadness occasioned 
by his dog’s upsetting a taper and burning some 
of his most valuable papers. (Does accounting 
for insanity render its subject any the less in- 
sane ?) Because a certain writer had modestly re- 


The last speaker represented a myth as a fable li : . 

having no foundation in fact, and adduced the Seth enone Ce an Prsdiinn of 
Old Testament as an example. ‘That there is 
only one such Divinity School is occasion for de- 


exchanges we second each other’s efforts. Our 
mutual influence is corroborative. (3.) Union 
has a direct influence to develop truth and se- 
cure theological} progress. To some extent he 
sympathized with those who are not satisfied 
with the statement, of Unitarians generally, of 
the relation of the church and, of individuals 
to Christ. 


“ Yet, let us ber that it bel nottothe| Finally, union promotes the general cause of 


benevolence, by bringing our full strength to bear 
upon the regeneration of the world. He closed 
with the exhortation to devote themselves indi- 
vidually to their great work. 

Some considerations presented in this discourse 
claim the attention of clergymen generally. For 
it is not among Unitarians merely that there is a 
tendency to extreme individualism. There is 
among others that might be named, especially at 
the present time, want of union—want of broth- 
rly love. If ministers, through pride, jealousy, 
or any other unholy passion, cannot live and la- 
bor together in harmony, what can they expect 
of their churches? And if members of the same 
denomination cannot be at peace with one an- 
other, when shall the minor differences of the 
various evangelical sects be forgotten in the one 
controlling emotion of love * 

PHI-BETA-KAPPA SOCIETY. 
The oration before the Phi-Beta-Kappa Society 
was delivered on the 17th inst., the day after the 
Commencement, in the First Unitarian Church 
Cambridge, by Rev. William B. Spragie, D.D., 
of Albany. After appropriate and sympathizing 
allusion to the recent bereavement to whieh Mr. 
Jimes T. Fields, the poet-elect, had been called 
(in the death of his wife), the orator announced 
the theme of his discourse to be, ‘‘ The American 
Mind—its Character and its Destiny.” 
The first school in which our nation was train- 
ed was that of Trial; second, that of Liberty ; 
and third, that of Intelligence and Morality. 
Considering its origin and training, what kind of 
a mind should we expect the American to be? 
We should expect it to be what it in fact is :— 
(1.) An independent mind. (2.) A practical 
mind. (3.) A mind in possession of at least a 
moderate degree of self-complacency. We as a 
nation have to much self-respect to receive due 
respect from other nations. What then is our 
prospect? It is hopeful. It is so in view of 
the relations which this nation bears to civil and 
religious freedom. In liberalizing other nations 
she improves herself. The intelligence of Greece 
and Rome was centered in a few ; ours is diffused 
among the masses. They were Pagan, we are 
Christian ; therefore I may stand beside the sep- 
ulchers of other republics and predict our pros- 
perity. There are clouds which portend evil, 
but the fire will burn up the rubbish which has 
collected on our institutions. He had confidence 
in the Ruler of Nations; and that He would re- 
strain the hands that should be raised to pros- 
trate our happy country. The spirit of subordi- 
nation will here prevail and yet a larger measure 
of the spirit of freedom. 
Dr. Sprague closed his address with a most 
beautiful tribute to the memory of the Rev. Mr. 
Buckminster. 

This oration was in the usual easy and agree- 
able style of its author, but wanting in true ele- 





q : At the thirty-fifth Annual Visitation of the Di-} vation. 
men, as being equally sincere, as he is also wise | vinity School in Cambridge, on the 15th inst. 
and holy ; as never offering a salvation that has no 
exisience, or a provision that was never made, 


»| Rev. John Pierpont was induced by the Com- 


there were five essays read, one by each mem-| mittee of Arrangements to read a Poem. He read 
or a good supreme which he did not desire, all ber of the graduating class. The themes _ for an hour and yet omitted, apparently, about 
things considered, that the sinner should accept} 1. The Philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
These things of glory, at 
which so many stumble, where learning 18 80} to the Preacher ; 


often at fault in its own technical contracted- 3. The Ministry of Richard Baxter; 
)r. Mason well understood, and illustrat- if ; 

ood the subject in ils Yeveah r 5 

sore: , t Saree 

sied It not in vain, and God illuminges 


Contradic. 


half of what he had written. His subject was 


2. The Importance of the Poetry of the Bible} « Progress ;” and while some parts of his Poem 


were worthy of the occasion, much of his wit 
was waggish. 





ipal..case-twewewn reev. Or. Adams and 

mre Moy tt Fairchild has been argued and de- 
The sealed decision of the Referees will 
probably be presented to the Supreme Court at 
its extra session in October. 

Rev. Wm. M. Rogers has had a severe attack of 
paralysis, and it is feared that he will not recover. 

Rev. Henry M. Dexter, of the Pine-st. Church, 
returned from Europe yesterday. 
Yours truly, CRoMWELL, 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIANA. 


CrawrorpsviLie, July 25, 1851. 
Yesterday the exercises connected with the 
the commencement of Wabash College were 
closed. The weather this week has been fine, 
and highly favorable in point of temperature to 
the comfort of the crowded assemblies convened 
on these occasions. The attendance of friends 
from abroad has been unusually large, and all 
Seem to have gone away more interested than 
before in this once greatly depressed, but now 


reviving, and relatively speaking, thriving Insti- 
tution. 





gga he pen = eure — not fit P sadosesse J Fepaas; Sad aad bch «ten 
e published. y not fit vidently be- : uciestes th Vonage 
cause they would help the Unitarian cause. rabmapbe regs pastor of the Third Presby- 
(Everything therefore which a Trinitarian thinks Bible as ts in Madicca. 

is not fit to be published, “evidently” must be eens Of literary culture,” was treated 


His subject, “ The 


with perspicuity and ability, not only to the sa- 


i : tisfaction and delight, but it is beli 
The essay on “' The Ministry of Richard Bax- ; -. ves wees a 
tee ® teh a tadihdhel Acbiceamae of the te of ae substantial benefit of a numerous auditory. The 


same remark is equally true of an address deli- 
vered on Wednesday evening before the other 


South Hanover College, on “Socialism.” The 
keen satire with which the speaker exposed the 
ridiculous nature of the schemes of reform pro- 
posed by the socialists, and his clear and just 
discrimination between these schemes and the 


On the afternoon of the same day Rev. Calvin} system of means proposed in the scriptures for 


the true elevation of the masses of society, pro- 


Association, preached a sermon before the gradu-| duced a great effect upon the Assembly. The 
ates of the Cambridge Divinity School, from Rom. | afternoon of Wednesday was occupied by the 


alumni of the College, who were addressed in a 
very elegant and eloquent speech by Rev. Charles 
Murehull, recently called to the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian Church in Lafayette. : 


The morning of the same day was occupied 
by the exercises of the Wabash Academy of 
Science. These exercises were of a purely sci- 
entific character, and consisted of an experimen- 
tal explanation of the pendulum experiment by 
Prof. Twining ; an essay on Epidemics by T. W. 
Fry, M.D.; and a statement of the geological 
character of the Drift of Indiana by R. T. Brown. 
Professor O. M. Mitchell of Cincinnati was in- 
vited to deliver the next annual address. This 
association is growing in importance, and pro- 
mises to make large contributions to the cause of 
science in the West. 

On Thursday seven young men made their gra- 


Were brilliant, seme indicated habits of close 
thought, others literary and rhetorical elegance. 


Union leads to oppression. But where mad Upon the whole the impression produced by all 
tion has involved persecution, there has been no| mind j 
proceeds from a mind which is not a| Provision for freedom of opinion. (5.) Asso- hs Citing: acta to the Institution. 

ciated action becomes formal. The human mind | surely in the vilias mtly ehining yratually and 
is not more seldom swayed by prejudice, nour- | extend i Nety ssdliee ‘Seti cannot fail to 
ished in solitude, than it is awed, in union, by sphe nce over a wide 


the commencement exercises upon the public 


re of Western mind. The Trustees at their 
recent session remodeled and enlarged the 


Propose to open their doors 
wish to be qualified for teaeh- 
hes taught in the different 


est. Should the new Constitution be pharm “ 
be 


Secondly, he would show directly the necessi-| improved system of schools will 


provided for, and there will be an immediate de- 


source of individual strength. All classes of | mand for well-qualified teachers. ‘The 


foreseeing this, have determined to meet the de- 
mand, and have ordered the erection of a new 
building suitable for the joint use of the Prepara- 








Mr. John L. Campbell, a young gentleman, 
eminent qualification, isto be principat of these 
departments, tobe assisted in the instruction of F 
s Hovey and Mills. |» 

This is an important measure ; a great step 
forward. The influence of Wabash College has 
been, and always will be, prominent in all} 
schemes affecting the interests of general educa-| 
tion in the State. With larger means this col- 
lege would be eminently influential and useful. 
Let her have the means and she will not disap- 
She will do the work and do 
it quick, and she will do it well. 

It escaped me when speaking of the graduating 
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FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 
| [From the date of this letter it will be seen 


that it was written at Vienna before he made his 
fdisastrous journey into Hungary, although it 
reached us long after we had heard of his im- 
prisonment. We hope soon to see the thread of 
Martative resumed, as his letters cannot but 
‘derive added interest from his unlooked-for ex- 
perience. ] ; 
_ Vienna, May, 1851. 





class this year, seven in number, to notice with 
becoming gratitude to the Red 
ing fact that all but one are members of th 
church, and most of them intend to enter the min- Phaye 
istry. ‘This is to be attributed almost entirely top 
those annual revivals which have recurred thé}, 
last four years. The revival of last winter brought ‘allo 
into the church all those members of the seni 
and junior classes that remained unconv 
through the previous revivals, and who were or 
the ground at the time. 
as the exception in the senior class was, I 

absent during the revival of last winter. — 

Next Monday the people are to vote 
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ance or rejection of the new 












that this will be rejected by 

others say it will be adopted by an overwhelming 
majority, My only hope is founded on the fact 
Should he permit wicked coun- 
sels to prevail for a season, we may hope that 
they will react in favor of truth, and of a sounder 
and more lumane policy. 





FROM OUR ‘ DOWN-EAST” CORRESPONDENT. 


Bangor, July 30, 1851. 

Messas Epitors.—I think in my last commu- 
nication I spoke rather strongly of the safety of 
our Down-East steamboats, advising any friends 
who might take passage in “the Governor,” for 
instance, not to be disquieted even though every- 
thing be shrouded in fog, for those concerned in 
navigating these boats seemed to have acquired a 
marvelous skill in navigating safely in the thick- 
It has turned out rather unfortu- 
nately for my sagacity that this same boat should 
be so soon wrecked with some 200 persons on 
board. Still it is true, that in the past there has 
been wonderful success and freedom from acci- 
We who have been in the habit of com- 
mitting ourselves to these boats have done it with 
entire confidence, having come to think where 
there has been safety so long, safety will con- 
tinue to be. That however is a presumptuous 
conclusion. No skill or carefulness can provide 
against all occurrence of accident or injury. We 
now travel with great speed and comfort, and we 
must expect to pay something for it in addition to 





The Governor struck on White Head Ledge on 
Saturday morning, in the fog. The accident has 
not yet been accounted for, but the facts will soon 
appear. There seems to be a universal disposi- 
tion to exonerate Capt. Rogers, who had the com- 
mand of the boat, and who has been on the East- 
ern coast for some ten years ploughing through 
the fog, and has not touched a rock before. 
is a great favorite, gentlemanly, very attentive to 
his business; and to-day I think there is entire 
confidence in his fidelity and skill ; as much rea- 


[Siasicche Sit ses a ecdisent OH AE por the wll, as you may lean from the crowd, 


urday. It was certainly a very merciful Provi- 
dence, that in so sudden and entire wreck of a 
boat, there should be also entire safety to all the 
lives and all the effects in the boat. 

Rey. J. N. Danforth, of Alexandria, D. S., was 
on board, on his way to this city, to present the 
cause of the American Colonization Society, 
which he did on the last Sabbath. All were glad 
to see and hear Mr. Danforth, though a very 
large number of Christians here and throughout 
the State have no very strong confidence in the 
operations of that Society. The intense hostility 
of former days does not now appear. Some who 
have stood aloof are disposed to help it as a means 
of benefiting Africa. That Society would suc- 
ceed better if it kept clear of all antagonism to 
the Anti-Slavery sentiment and work of the 


Rev. John M. Spear, of Boston, who devotes 
himself to the welfare of prisoners, gave an ad- 
dress on Sunday evening on that general subject, 
which was regarded as judicious and profitable 
We think if Mr. Spear 
would confine himself to this department of ser- 
vice and let go all efforts for the abolition of the 
death penalty, he would be far more useful. 
large portion of the Christian community would 
have a greatly augmented confidence in his 


by those who heard it. 


I was interested, in a visit up the river the other 
day, to learn that a portion of the Penobscot tribe 
of Indians, residing at Old Town, have succeeded 
in procuring a grant of money from the State for 
the establishment of aschool among them. There 
has long been an education party in the tribe who 
have been struggling for this object; but the in- 
fluence of the priests (the tribe is Roman Catho- 
lic) has defeated all their plans, and kept them 
ground down in ignorance and vice. A noble 
Portion have not cared for the priest; they have | the Lesder of Germany and the great and almost 
persisted till they have obtained their school, |enly “Defender of the Roman Catholic Faith.” 
which is now in operation. There are eight | his.will depend perhaps the liberties of Ger- 
adults, young men of about twenty-four, in the | many, the continuance of Hungary as a nation, 
school, most diligently learning to read the Bible. | and the safety, if not the existence, of Protestant- 
Their great desire is to be able to read the Scrip- | ism in the empire. Do you notice the gentleman 


How interesting the scene! But the| Who reins up near him, so easily and steadily, a 


men, ay with f@@ whiekers, looking much like one of our 
50 th) Rew York “fast men?™ This is Count Griine, 
anathe-|the chief favorite, the initiator of the young 
mas. May they never sink to the degradation | Emperor into the mysteries of dissipation, and 
of regarding them again. 


them ir they du got atop 
course they are now pursuing, they 
hell. They now heed not his impotent 


Here is the higher law. All men have always 
And he who does not must be 
nearly related to that proud spirit who was cast 
out from heaven. Bat they are allchained. Let 
us wait a little, and see what the end will be : 
‘* Among the assemblies of the great, 
greater Ruler takes his seat. 

The God of Heaven, as J 
These gods on earth, and 
Why will you frame oppressive laws ? 
Or why support th’ 
When will you once defend the poor. 
That foes may vex the saints no more 


know not, Lord, nor will 


gods is vai 
For they shall fall and die like men.” 
—Dr. Isaac Watts. 


The Loss of the Great Britain. 
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Messrs. Eprrors :—If any one had told me, a 
ears ago, that 1 should ever enter Vienna 


“with puch pleasure, I could not for a moment 


jeved him. The old, detested stronghold 
ion! The last great bulwark in these 
pf Digotry and tyranny! Yet it must be 


ratiomed, to an American, and one coming from 


\* emorth of Germany, Vienna does appear ex- 


ly pleasant. [t is such a satisiaction to 
more into streets whirling with life, to 
p excited and in a hurry. The contrast 
, merry-looking city, to the antique 
the intellectual Berlin, is most 
won oen the common people, 
Signy? sd OY ane sy. One es- 
as, tag; that wearisome sight—the soldiery of 
Berlin ; and it is a real pleasure, at length, to be 
in crowds where every third man does not wear 
a bayonet. The police, beside, are much fewer 
than in Prussia, and seem to have some real 
sense of their business, and not that stupid, spy- 
ing look which belongs to the Schutz manner of 
Berlin. They are very polite too, which can 
never be said of the Prussian, and what “ op- 
pression” is going on, is evidently being con- 
ducted in a very gentlemanly manner. The 
whole city has a pleasant, friendly physiognomy 
to the stranger. 

A few days after I arrived, there was a grand 
celebration, quite peculiar to Vienna, and really 
one of the most brilliant spectacles which could 
be seen in Europe. The “First of May” in for- 
mer years was always celebrated by the Vien- 
nese in a great horse-race on the “ Prater”—a 
large, beautiful park, just out of the city. Since 
this Emperor has ascended the throne, the mode 
has been to bring out on that day, through the 
fine alleys of the Park, all the gay equipages of 
the Capital, and every possible vehicle which 
could be found. I knowno so grand expression of 
wealth and rank as noble horses and carriages. 
There is an idea of power given by them, which 
hardly aiything else can express. 

The Austrian nobility are among the wealthi- 
est of Europe ; and under this Emperor, the fash- 
ion has been to give a great deal of attention to 
the breeding of horses. Those in most repute 
being crosses between the best English hunters 
and the Arabian. On this day, as the first of 
May, and beside on account of the presence of 
Otto, the King of Greece, a guest of the young 
Emperor, the display was even more than usu- 
ally brilliant. I stood long under the old trees, 
watching the gay, whirling throng ef carriages 
and horses. Here, on this alley on my right, 
sweeps down a dashing cavalcade of riders, with 
those fine-limbed, deep-chested horses, such as 
one sees seldom, anywhere out of England. At 
their head is a young officer, with the white mil- 
itary coat and a diminutive little green cap. His 
features could never be mistaken by any one 
who had seen the portraits of the late Emperor. 


i, as you may learn from the crowd. 
In the great alley on the other side, comes a 
fine open carriage with gentlemen in red caps; 
Turkish officers, as you hear, who are in Vienna 
studying engineering. Then some riders in the 
gay and graceful costume of the Hungarian no- 
blemen—the few who are yet allowed, as if in 
mockery, to wear at the court the much-loved 
costume. After them a modest carriage with a 
kindly-looking man within, and a boy at his 
side. The crowd all salute him with great heart- 
iness. It is the father of the Emperor, who de- 
clined the crown, it will be remembered, in 1848, 
in favor of Francis, at the abdication of his broth- 
er. The boy at his side is his youngest son. 
Following, and quite putting to shame his sim- 
ple equipage, appears the most splendid carriage 
of the day, with four handsome horses, and gilt 
trappings, and out-riders and footmen. Within 
is a little man with a red eap and singular cos- 
tume, who keeps almost continuously nodding to 
tbe . His face is very plain and common- 
place. is is the Sovereign of the old Classic 
Land—the Bavarian King of Greece. Not far 
behind is a simple, neat carriage, looking some- 
thing like one of our large “ buggies,” but with 
two noble horses. There are two footmen in 
white liveries behind, and in front sits a young 
man driving. He is dressed in the usual costume 
of an Austrian officer, white coat and small green 
cap. His face has a thin and worn look, and 
gives you an impression of a person of no great 
strength of character. He chats easily with a 
friend at his side, and occasionally with a gen- 
tleman who rides near by. He holds the reins 
well, and seems an accomplished «‘ whip,’—and 
that is all you would ever notice in him. Yet 
that man is, perhaps, the most important person- 
age of this century ; the Emperor of the mighty 
Austrian Empire—the Conqueror of Hungary— 


fiery horse ; a man of sharp features and keen eye, 


the great authority on all matters of the chase 
or the table. He has acquired, it is said, a 
boundless influence over the young man’s mind ; 
and through him, the whole thoughts and atten- 
tion of the Emperor are given up to horses, and 
dogs, and soldiers’ uniforms, and all manner of 
trifles. Alas for Hungary, and Italy, and Bohe- 
mia, when such are thy rulers ! 

It would be almost impossible to describe more 
particularly the details of this splendid proces- 
sion in the Prater. All imaginable colors of liv- 
ery and costume, gay carriages and simple fiacres, 
Uhlan lancers and Austrian dragoons, “ Gren- 
zers” from the “Borders” of the Danube Prov- 
inces, and Jagers from Bohemia, all hurrying on, 
one after the other, in an almost endless throng. 
The alleys too for the people look equally lively. 
The neatly dressed gentlemen from the city, the 
tall Tyrolese with green hat and feather, the 
Turk in turban and robes, the Greek with his 
graceful red cap, the Slovack with sheep-skin 
broad-brimmed hat, the peasant women with 
bright handkerchiefs about their heads, al] make 
up such a many-colored, varied scene as [ have 


Bae ete he ploneun Every one is merry and 


happy. , for the pleasure-loving Viennese is in his 
sledit a eck & toes a0 thin The crowd 
gather at tables under the trees with coffee or 
beer, and listen to the band, which every good 
restaurateur provides for his guests; or they en- 
ter some of the innumerable booths of exhibition ; 


/May ; s0 bright and merry, so characteristic of 
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though there 





enna life, which has come unexpectedly before 
me since I have been here, and which has made 


a very deep impression on me. | arrived at the 
close of the Easter solemnities, and whether it 


was owing to them or to the disposition of the 


were quite different from any I had ever before 
seen in Catholic churches. There is an appro- 
priateness which neither cant on the one side, 
nor superstition on the other, can destroy, in the 
reviving of religious feeling in the spring-time of 
the year. I had felt this through my whole jour- 
ney, and it was with no slight readiness for re- 
ligious impressions that I entered, one bright 
Sabbath morning in April, the old Cathedral of 


throughout. The impressiveness of the scene 
was wonderful ; and I saw that I had never be- 
Kun to appreciate before the power of the Cath- 
olic worship. Of course in our country one sees 
nothing of it, and in France the people are so 
indifferent, and the whole service is so dramatic, 
that it produces no great eflect. On the Rhine, 
too, where I had been, there are such crowds of 
spectators in the churches that a general air of 
earnestness is alto, AMINE. 


+ 


ilimess and solemnity of our own most affecting 
religious services. Scarcely apy one was Jook- 
ing around to watch any one else; very many 
were kneeling on the stone pavement in silent 
prayer, others reading from the prayer-book, o1 
bowing before the altar to partake of the com- 
munion wafer. Everything added to the impress- 
iveness. The massive and antique architecture, 
the shadowy arches, the ornament, rich, but in 
keeping with the old and time-worn building, and 
throughout tending less to dazzle than to im- 
press. 

If there is anything in proportion, in beauty 
of form and of coloring, of itself adapted to call 
out or to aid religious feelings, then was the old 
Cathedral of St. Stephen wonderfully framed for 
religious worship. The pictures too! One evi- 
dently gets no appropriate idea of religious 
paintings as they are placed in galleries. They 
were never made to be set in rows in bright, bare 
rooms, with sharp-eyed connoisseurs clustered 
around them, any more than the beautiful 
thoughts and passages of Shakspeare to be gath- 
ered in one book. They must be taken with 
their natural accompaniments. Here, in a shad- 
owy niche, with just light enough to see the up- 
turned look of pain, and while the rites of wor- 
ship are still going on around, a “ Head of Christ” 
is peculiarly affecting; but when one hundred 
and fifty are in one hall, with all kinds of “Sa- 
tyrs” and doubtful “ Nymphs” distributed among 
them, the effect is utterly lost. These stiff old 
pictures of martyrs and saints too, which look 
so out of place in a modern gallery, seem entire- 
ly appropriate and natural in these old churches. 
1 could not but feel the effect of them in this Ca- 
thedral. There were pictures of Christ in his 
sufferings, rough, but powerfully drawn, which 
in the solemn stillness [ could most vividly real- 
ize, and could hardly gaze at without tears. The 
martyrs, portrayed in their torments or their tri- 
umphs, seemed for the first time like the ideal of 
the artist ;—noble and pure men, who had died 
for the Truth. 

To all these sources of impression was added 
the full and rich swell of music, which, softened 
by the distance of the choir, reache:! one’s feel- 
ings with an indescribable, touching effect. Sure- 
ly one of the ebjects of Church music is to soften 


thoughts; and in this respect, one must allow 
that no form of worship is superior to the Cath- 
olic. The full force of it I felt that morning 
And, as I knelt in prayer with the crowd, I could 
not but believe that in all the superstition around 
me there were many who worshiped the Invisi- 
ble Being as purely and spiritually as I. I felt 
glad to think that all which this mummery orig- 
inally pictured, was equally reverenced by me. 
This mild and suffering face which meets one on 
every column, this bowed and stricken form, are 
representations of Him whom Protestant and 
Catholic can equally adore. This cross carved 
on every beam and in every niche, which the 
crowd mechanically imitate with their gestures, 
is the emblem to us, too, of the greatest of all 
events. These men, pictured in al] forms of 
pain and torment, are those whom we equally 
can reverence as the noble martyrs for Truth. 

I was glad that at least the idea at the ground 
of this worship was no false one, and that in its 
origin, and sometimes now, in its practice, there 
was something true and good. 

I went out conscious that it had not been the 
worse for me, being in the Catholic Cathedral, 
and half ashamed, as 1 met a procession with a 
crucifix, that 1 did not take off my hat too with 
the crowd. 

These were the first impressions fiom the Cath- 
olic worship; but f am bound to say, what hardly 
need to be said, that there is an entirely different 
side to the pieture. Nothing, hardly, is more 
calculated to destroy any good impressions with 
regard to the Romanists of Austria, than a sight 
of the priests themselves. 1 am in the habit of 
judging much from the form of the face and 
shape of the head, of a man’s character, and | 
must say, more unpromising physiognomies and 
“ organs” I have seldom seen than on these men. 
There was a sneaking, “ under-handed” expres- 
sion to them all, which could not belong to men 
whose manhood had been properly developed. 
There were a few intellectual heads among them, 
but those badly formed; and I did not see one 
full, manly, intelligent face. Then to observe the 
slavish adoration of the crowd to them, to watch 
their own mummeries, to become more convinced 
of the ignorance and stupidity of the masses, 
whose education mostly depends on them, —all 
this, step by step, gives one such an impression 
of the curse which they bring upon the whole 
nation, that one is ready to vow himself, for ever 
more, to the most Puritanic simplicity, rather 
than to bring again upon mankind this accursed 
hierarchy. 

I cannot give fully my impressions of Vienna, 
without speaking of the very important movement 


Under the administration of Count Tuvn, a steady 
reform is introduced throughout in schools and 
universities, such as Austria has never before 
known. Through one or two friends, and per- 
haps from the fact of an American interesting 
himself in Austrian reform, I was made acquaint- 
ed with all the principal movers in the matter, 


hindrance, however, in my opinion, will be in the 


and every student can choose his own branches 
for study. No examinations are required between 


mere cramming ; but a grand public examination 
is held at the end of the four years’ course, in 
which not so maeh ing is demanded as 
a general, intelligent idea of the subjec:s studied. 
On this examination depends the certificate which 





schools is lengthened from six to 


the feelings and prepare the wifid for reiigious 


ies are introduced, such as Mental Philosophy, 
Logic, and Moral Science. No student is allowed 
to enter the university younger than eighteen. 
The whole arrangement of the under-schools, 
called “Gymnasia” and “ Real Schools,” is 


Austrian people, the services in the churches} changed. It has long been felt as an evil, that 


any young man who would give himself a good 
general education must go through the long uni- 
versity course, and so delay his entranee into 
business. Now by means of the Real Schools he 
can get the foundation of a good education quite 
thoroughly, without entering the University. The 
Gymunasia, as well as the Real School, are divided 
into “Upper” and “ Under,” and the admission 
from one part to the other, as well as the entrance 


School,” through the Gymnasia and the Univer- 
sity, there is a regular series of Jexaminations, 
till the young man is settled as a government 
officer, or a “professional man.” New books 
and efficient teachers from Germany are every- 
where introduced, and the miserable salaries, 
especially of the country teachers, considerably 
increased. A Review, too, is started, devoted 
especially to subj connected with | on. 


Hie bara cough, biefmaketch of whet ia 


but the interesting fact to us Americans is that a 
reform-movement is really commencing in Aus- 
tria, and at the basis of all political reforms—in 
education. It is pleasant, too, to find, what one 
does not often find even in Prussia itself, men of 
learning and talents giving their efforta to aiding 
the masses,” preparing school-bouks, and labor- 
ing for the ignorant as well as the learned. 

Still, with all these earnest and thorough 
efforts for reform, the condition of Austria is 
deplorable in the extreme. With broken credit, 
with finances on the verge of bankruptcy, with 
either a debased or a discontented population, and 
a whole land kept in a “state of siege” in order 
to hold it “loyal,” there can be very little hope 
for the future. The fine-sounding Constitution 
of March is paper. Court-martials sit in judg- 
ment over everything, from ecclesiastical cases 
downwards. The Press is utterly stifled. bs 


of the mail-bags. Yes, “ Your Correspondent’ 
himself, if it were not for the unshaken confi 
dence he has in the illegibility of his hand 
writing to any one but an accomplished Eny}isi 
“compositor,” would hardly dare to write thes 
present lines. 

The truth is, the whole administration is cr 
immense Police-system;—and where suc!) 
required, what can one hope ? C,L, 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


To the Editors of The Independent 
Jervsatem, April, 1851. 

I came to Jerusalem and the Holy Land with 
a fresh and quiet resolution not to be annoyed 
by unfounded traditions and impudent pretences 
as to sacred localities, with an expectation that | 
should not always be able to satisfy my own 
mind as to these questions, but with the happiest 
persuasion that such spots as the Mount of 
Olives and the Sea of Galilee could not be mista- 


the heart which could not be misunderstood. 
Nor in this last respect have I been in the least 


here, of a certainty, and I see them with my own 
eyes. The facts of the Bible, as connected with 


Kedron, linger among the olives of either spot 


Gethsemane, and wander slowly and alone over 
the sacred Mount, and that on a calm Sabbath 
morning, without feeling, as he never did before, 
that the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us! Truly the Bible is already more like the 
Bibte to me by my thus being permitted to visit, 
if Il may so express it, the birth-place of the Bible. 
As on the Desert the lengthening of the cords and 
the strengthening of the stakes of my tent, a 
thing which I frequently did with my own hands 
after my assistants had pitched the tent, brought 
me nearer to the Scriptures by teaching mea new 
sympathy with their imagery, so here the hourly 
sight of Jerusalem very much helps me to con- 
template Him who once wept over the former 
city. Asa few pebbles which I gathered on my 
way here from what may have been the brook 
where David found the stones for his sling, show- 
ed me more clearly the stripling champion and 
the giant Goliah, so the foundation stones of 
these city walls, and as it probably is, of the 


of his Son, who on this spot connected in his per- 


be privileged to come up hither, that I also feel 
more distinctly that a pilgrimage to even this hal- 
lowed ground is of itself neither repentance nor 
faith, neither the washing of regeneration nor 


of sin, rio signal of the saint's victory, not even 


a truth I perceive that neither in this tain, 








pionage goes on everywhere, even in the letters 


ken, and would be sure to address a language to 
disappointed. The localities of the Bible are 


both the Old and New Testament, seem not a 
little more plain and real by being on the spot. 
The-very doctrines of the Gospel; universal antpor thirty feet of my writing-tavie, some partic (ie 
spiritual as they are, have a new force and natu- 
rainess. Peter and John become not less the 
actual exponents of sublime truths by becoming 
more intensely living persons to me, and David 
and Solomon preside anew over Jerusalem in all 
their glory. And who can cross by the brook of 


that may be supposed to have been the garden of 


veritable temple of Solomon, drew me closer to 
both God's ancient dispensation and the new one 


son the one with the other, and here himself 
enacted the truths of both. But on the other 


hand let me say as a sort of relief to the multi- 
tudes that love the ways of Zion but may never 


sanctification, not a talisman against any species 


a surety of the slightest Christian progress. Of 


when he sat upon the stone rolled away from the 
sepulchre, They crowd diverse and discrepai' 
localities within the enclosure of the church, 
The sepulchre itself is held in common and to 
this the throngs flow. They pass around it in 
processions, some of which, as for example, that 
of the Armenians, are very gorgeous and showy, 
particularly in the dress of the priesthood. On 
Palm Sunday they waved their palms in proces- 
sion, these palms being made up in many forn 

simpler and more elaborate. Here within th 
sepulchre they prepare in a day or two, as is thei 
annual custom, to enact the profane and most 
wicked imposition of proeuring what is called 
the “Holy Fire,” as though in solemn truth the 


St. Stephen. The building is capable of holding | from the lower “ People’s Schools” to these, | great God did miraculously create it, when in fact 
some three or four thousand people without any depends upon the mode in which the examination } the priests conspire to kindle it. These retire for 
inconvenience, and this morning it was full]is passed. So that from the lowest “ District} a time within the chapel of the sepulcbre, pre 


tending to wait for the Divine interference, ‘le 
multitude without stand ready with candles a 

torches to catch the flame, crowding and treading 
upon one another and growing more and more 
excited and fanatical, and when the flame at |asi 
oppenrs they toss it aloft, thrust it into their faces 
and bare their bosoms to itasif such holy fire 
would do them no harm, and as ® proof that it 
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hat steangéthings they <an do, Iam iuliy pie- 
pared to believe all that is reported of them as to 
the occasion of the holy fire. In the square of 
the church they sell crosses, beads, and all kinds 
of pilgrim souvenirs, with articles of common 
traffic, sitting and spreading their wares upon the 
ground. Here my hand was caught very ear 
nestly, when, turning, | saw the half veiled tac: 
of a woman to be none other than that of the 
elder one among my Copt sisters, whom we had 
left in quarantine, bat who had safely escaped 
with all their goods. Subsequently | was cor- 
dially met by the whole party, the little Bint” 
included, whose black eyes were glistening with 
serious wonder as she sat on the floor of the 
church near the box of a ehapel belonging to her 
poorer sect 
The Jews, in their synagogues and at thei 
scriptural studies, have been a subject of inquiry 
and sympathy with me, but have most excited my 
interest as | have visited them at their “ wailing- 
place,” as it is termed. This plaee is in an in 
closure close under the wall of the temple ares 
and doubtless, from the very appearance of some 
of the huge blocks of stone there, by the side oi 





the identical stones of Solomon’s temple. These 
stones they love, and kiss, and bathe with tear 
There they read the Psalms, the Lamentations 


of Jeremiah, and the Prophets, chanting as they 
step forward and backward, or sit down in « litile 
group to hear words of instruction and consola 
tion from one of the elders, testifying to their 
heartiness by new streams of tears. Rabbis 
wear a band of fur around their eap, making 1 
large proportion of the assembly at this sad spoi 
Young men and daughters of Jerusalem mingle 
here with the elders, and all, by their dress, cay- 
ry you back to the ancient days of their nation 
Then there is the Mohammedan, Turk o: 
Arab, to look on and sneer, to make profi! 
and get gain from this gathering of pilgrims, and 
to sway over all, Jew and Christian, his rod o! 
authority. The festa of Moses has been going 
on for days, and as my room is directly over the 
principal street of Jerusalem, I have had a sufi) 
cient opportunity to witness Mohammedan /ana 
icism. I hear their music, and soon see their ban 
ners coming ; arabble procession crowds up ihe 
harrow street, generally stopping just where an 
other street comes into this, and now,within twenty 


exhibition, growing wilder and wilder with the 
days of the festa, takes place. They dance ani 
whirl about, sweating and panting, and brandish 


ing their arms; they strike a sword upon the 
naked bowels of a devotee with the edge or the 
flat surface; they pass the sword in fiont of 


him, standing themselves behind, and lift him up 
on the edge of the sword and swing him around 

they put the sword aeross his tongue, as nei 
to the roots as possible, letting the ends ran out 
at equal distances from each side of his mouth, 
and then mount up behind and place their feet on 
the back of the sword, at each side of the head. 
and thus press their full weight upon edge and 
tongue. The drums are struck again, pipes are 
piped, the tumultuous procession moves on, and 
the devotees throw around their heads with the 
sword still in its place, danee, whirl round about 
and whirl on, while the voices of women mingle 
sharply with the rough music. Or now the lead- 
ers seize first upon one man, then another, throw- 
ing each willing but shrinking subject upon the 
ground, with his faee downward, till they have 
thus compactly placed six or eight together. They 
now walk over them a few times, as one would 
tread hay or try a plank bridge just made across 
a stream, and then their chief mounts again his 
horse, which he has been riding ia the procession, 
two men taking hold of the bit, and thus marches 
directly over the martyr-beroes piled along on the 
ground, the horse, from custom, or religious zeal, 
or something else, not at all shrinking from a 
good stiff tramp on the bodies. 

Of all places in the world, Jerusalem is the 
place for a strange revulsion, conflict, and sink- 
ing in the breast of the visitor. This, he feels, 
was the city of God's chosen people, of the dis- 
play of Divine interference in ages gone by ; this 
was the city where the Savior of the world man 

ifested himself, submitted to crueifixion, put in mo- 
tion the enterprises of that Gospel whieh is to cou- 
quer the earth. Here are represented these poor 
sects that name the name of that Savior, allied in 





nor that mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, is the 
Father worshiped, but that the true worship is 
is in the heart and may at this moment be rising on 
that fleshly altar from the very opposite side of the 
globe with a richer fragrance than is wafted from 


cleanse th not from sin. 











ians, Copts, Abyssini 
ate gathered here from 
of these have their separate ehi 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Both 





any heart within the walls of this ‘“‘ happy heme” 
of Jerusalem. Just about a year ago to a week, 
[ received a very pleasing invitation from an 
English woman then on a visit to London, to give 
her a letter under date of “Jerusatem.” The 
lady desired very much to come here herself, had 
long anticipated doing this, and though the years 
were rapidly gliding by, strongly hoped yet to 
which is going on at present there in education. | accomplish her purpose. She felt that she should 
become a better Christian, a new sort of a Chris- 
tian, if she couM only see Jerusalem. She 
thought that she would be willing to die if her 
eyes could first be blessed with the sight of Jeru- 
salem. She seemed almost to feel that that would 
prepare her for death and fit her for heaven ; that 
that was wanting in her experience as the release 
and furnished with public documents to carry to| and salvo of her Christian spirit, as the solution 
America. From all that I saw of these men, | of all her difficulties, the very victory of faith 
am convinced that they are laboring earnestly and | thus nerved by sight. Meantime a letter, only a 
truly for reform, and that they are anxious to| letter, all about Jerusalem from Jerusalem, seem- 
bring on a better day for Austria. The great | eda precious piece of the spiritual boon which she 
had so sedulously promised her spirit. But, 
bigoted Catholicism of Count Thun himself. | reader, you now understand it all, if the lady did 
The changes thus far seem to have been some-jnot. Jerusalem may help us in our knowledge 
thing of this kind.—In the first place the univer- | of God’s Word and of the very “Word of Life,” 
sity course is made entirely free to all who enter,| but Jernsalem is not salvation. A pilgrimage 


. pe It is now the season of Easter. Thousands of 
the different sessions, so that there may be he oriantal Christi lies, A 

. ie : Néstorians, | Jife. The drums were still beating and the ban- 
pees. Many 


many respects to heatheniem itself, yet holding to 
the Gospel, quarreling among themselves, almost 
ripe at times to rend and devour eaeh other; here 
are the Jews, still rejecting and still crucifying 
their Messiah, but waiting for his eoming, weep- 
ing and wailing over the desolations of Zion ; 
here is the Mohammedan, impiously displacing 
by his own creed the religion of both the Old and 
New Testament, and daring to exalt his Prophet 
above the Lord of glory; from this spot the 
Christian’s thoughts most easily go forth to the 
heathen world, and all forms of sinful wretched- 
ness still existing after the lapse of eighteen cen- 
turies; from here too he inquires what is the 
Protestant Church, and what are its various 
sects doing for the salvation of mankind? And 
then comes the hope and the fear, the fear and 
the hope, and still the fear; for on this spot, if 
on no other, have I felt that nothing but the pur- 
pose of God can be the reliance of the Church, 
nothing but the power of God ean cause even 
“the glorious Gospel ” to triumph. 

We have been down to the Jordan and the Dea:l 
Sea, choosing the time of the annual visit of the 
pilgrims to the sacred river. A strong guard of 
Turkish horsemen insures protection to the pil- 
grims on this oceasion, oat war eat to 

, r oman e@ usual ar- 
one 5 Saas ‘he Sheik’, and we therefore 
had our own escort. Numbers of Mohammedan 
women, in their white veils and mantles, lined the 
sides of the road as our party filed on in their 
way beyond the St. Stephen's gate—this sitting, 
chatting, observing, and the company of children 
there, being @ chief installment of all their social 


ners sfill fying in behalf of the Moses proces- 
sion, for his tomb is claimed to be situated a few 


‘the cburch and | miles out in the direction of Jericho. Passing 
i i have their rival things, | by Bethany, yet staying to look at what is called 
pa pele Christ was scoutged, | the tomb of Lazarus, we found the way down to 
the etone rolled against the door of his tomb, his| Jericho to be full as wild and desolate, over hills 
erow'n of thorns, the rock that was rent asunder/ as high and ravines as deap as any seriptura| 


the s@ot where it was found buried centuries after) can well make it. After some seven hours’ side, 





~ There is another and very different side of Vi-!eight years, and more of the higher elas of gtud-| by {/t. Hel 2, the spot where the angel appeared a \ in which the Sheikh gcessignaliy showed ot, a: 














































































































































